Golden Goa
Contrary impressions were created by this dramatic entry. Some
whispered that a halo had been seen round his head. Already was
heard the name, the Heavenly Pilgrim, by which afterwards he
was habitually called. But others, particularly the upper class, did
not approve of a white man behaving thus in the East. In a con-
temporary letter quoted by A. Soares in his Souvenir of St. Francis
Xamer this view comes out: 'Many high folks think it was impru-
dent to send such a man here, whose manner of life causes scandal.
They say the white people will be despised by the natives because
of him, for only if they see us as splendid and magnificent con-
querors will we be able to impress upon tifem that we are a
superior race.'
Xavier, however, continued to go about barefoot and in rags,
tending the sick, comforting the slaves, relieving the needy, even
visiting the galley-slaves in the Al Jabir prison and the Sala das
Bragas and praying with them in the heat and stench of their
dungeon* His personality was so overwhelming, a happiness so
abounding seemed to flow from him, that presently the grandees
forgot they had thought him eccentric. A revulsion of feeling
swept the city. In 1542 life in Goa was undisciplined and rough.
Neither the civil nor the ecclesiastical authority was well estab-
lished. Murder was frequent and went unpunished. Excommuni-
cation was little regarded. The soldiers in the forts along the coast
lived as if the Church did not exist, many with a harem, and none
troubling to obtain the Church's blessing on a union. But they
were susceptible to the influences of true religion and piety. Nor
had they altogether forgotten that one of their objects in coming
east was to spread Catholicism. Xavier's saintly life caused them
now to feel remorse. They became alarmed about their souls. One
form taken by the reformation which followed was a burst of
church building. There was already a number of churches and
monasteries. These were renovated, enlarged, or entirely recon-
tructed, while many more was planned and gradually set up,
Goa by the end of the century becoming a city of towers and bells.
In Pyrard's time the spectacle of Golden Goa was complete, but
what had begun as a religious revival had degenerated into
religiosity.
The saint's stay in Goa itself was not protracted. The reforma-
tion of the Portuguese was but the first step in his vast ambition to
convert all pagan Asia. Unlike the later Jesuits, who addressed
themselves to the heads of governments and the highly educated,
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